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THE BEE, 


LITERARY WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER, 


FOR 


WepNeEsDaY, OcToBER 9. 1793. 


ON THE MOST STRIKING AND CURIOUS PHENOMENA 
OF NATURAL HisToRY. By ArcrTicus. 


“ The fool says in his heart “ there is no God.” 
And none but a fool would say so. 


For the Bee. 
Mr Epiror. , forages Wey 
HitsT the frantic Gaul glories in the name of 
Athiest, and the French senate thakes with loud ap. 
plause, these flighty shallow statesmen forget a wise 
maxim of their favourite Machiavel, so strongly re- 
commended to the study of their rising generation, 
who says, 

“¢ That whenever the religion of a state fallsinto dis- 
“ regard and contempt, it is impofsible for that state 
** to continue long.” 

Surely, of all the species of phrenzy and fanaticism, 
which have as yet afflicted human nature, and God 
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knows it has*suffered enough from the different mo. 
difications of those distempers, the present mania is 
the most alarming; as no protefsion of faith can save 
the unhappy victims from the murderous fraternity, 
who dance like wild Sybels round the tree of blood, 
baptising it in that crimson fluid, with the fair name 
of liberty. 

To turn then the thoughts of your readers from 
scenes of so much horror, and to raise their minds to 
that Supreme Being, so much despised by your more 
than Gothic neighbours, to whom I apply the motto 
of my paper, I thall give a few of the most striking 
outlines of a subje&, the best calculated of all others 
to raise admiration, whilst it is one of the most amu- 
sing that exists to a rational being,—I mean the woz- 
ders of the creation. 

It has been with much pleasure that I have ob- 
served some occasional little extracts in the Bee, 
from the history and instinct of the larger animals; 
but there are still other branches of natural history, 
which offer, like the one you have already taken up, 
a wide field of innocent and instructive amusement. 
The branches I allude to, are those of ivsects, with 
the history, habits, and something like instinct of 
plants ; subjects which are as rich in curious matter 
and entertainment, as any in the whole range of hu- 
man knowledge. 

As a beginning then to such papers in your useful 
miscellany, I give here an introductory fketch, com- 
piled from authors, on botany and entomology; which 
if not new te the learned few, who make these 
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branches a Study, it will probably be so to the larger 
part of your readers, or to what is commonly un- 
derstood by the word public, for which popular efsays 
are invented and calculated ; or at lcast fhould be so, 
in every periodical publication of the nature of the 
Bee. 

In taking a general view of natural history, the 
first thing that strikes us, is the wonderful order and 
arrangement of the creation. Every species of ani- 
mal and plant is supported on the particular aliment 
allotted to it by the Supreme Being, lest the one 
thould deprive the other of its food, and introduce 
confusion into the beautiful system; and in fact there 
is no plant hitherto discovered, which does not afford 
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from 
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ae food to some animal, and which in its turn does not 
require jts particular food or soil. 

ob- The only exception to this gensral rule of nature, 

ee, is the lord of the creation, MAN, who has been al- 

Is: lowed a much wider range than any other animal ; 

‘ys although even he is circumscribed in some, degree, 

IDs and will be poisoned by productions which afford 


wholesome food to some other link of the chain: 


th but still the positive afsertion of holy writ is per- 

of fectly just, ‘* that every thing was made, either di- 

e rectly or indirectly, for the use of man,” as-even his 

“ poison becomes his medicine, when judiciously em- 
ployed. 

l Entomology 


If we look still more minutely into the admirable 
system of the universe, how much will we- be afhamed 
at our occasional peevtth cowp!aints, against the nu- 
merous swarms of reptiles and zasects, which surround 
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us in certain seasons ; as we will find that every one of 
them has its tafk afsigned to it for the general good. 
Not to dwell on the more evident destination of 
birds, beasts, and fifhes, of prey, to clear the earth 
of all kinds of dead carcases, which would otherwise 
corrupt the air and water, there are myriads of i, 
sects, destined to consume every thing animal and 


vegetable, which has ceased to live: and they are so 


true to their trust, that they even dispute the pof- 
sefsion of the objects committed to their care, with 
man, when he attempts to appropriate them ; so that 
the lord of the creation is obliged to employ all the 
resources of his superior faculties, to invent means 
of keeping at a distance so minute and insignificant 
an enemy, every time he seizes on its destined food. 
But as this necefsary, not wanton usurpation of 
man, on the food of insects, is continual, his clothes, 
and indeed every thing he makes use of from the ani 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, coming within the des 
scription, he is obliged to be incefsantly on his guard, 
to keep off the right owners, which makes the study 
of insects anecefsary branch of economics ; as it ig 
difficult to guard against an enemy you scarce know 
by sight, and of whose stratagems, hiding places, 
metamorphoses, &c. you are perfeétiy ignorant. 
This incefsant warfare between man and insects, 
for his clothes, provisions, furniture, &c. (which 
by the bye, you fortunately know little about in the 
happy island, comparatively with what is felt on the 
three continents), is not without its use in the beau: 
tiful system of nature ; as nothing tends so much to 
force men to cleanlinefs and care of his property, nay 
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even person; precautions so necefsary to health and 
comfort, in either hot or cold Seiation: site 
is only to be regretted, that the progrefs hither- 

col re ‘thie bra ch of natural history, does not as 
. : farnidh us with suffici. nt means of defence against 
i c flies, curculis or 

iffe species Oi musca or . 

at op ahars or feather-eaters, ray en 
moths, &c. &c. which destroy our Serer 4 
clothes, furniture, and peltry, Bc. em trary _ 
no doubt but another generation will pofs fs ae 
are deficient in; if naturalists pursue crag aie 
in entomology, with the same ardor they ' pein 
of late years ; disregarding the OR TTT.: wat ef 
at what is wittily called moth-bunting: but redone 
thinking beau or belle, who makes the remark, ree 
suspects that the moth is the declared a, Aedinn 
their finery, and the very insect on which they cone 
make war, if they wiih to preserve their elegant trap 
Pe diane conclude these general hints on insects 
hostile to man, without Sealer aiimacaie dine 
h more worthy the enmity 

8 itblers of their clothes; I mean the ee on 
walis, or calamitas navium, a dangerous ad sien 
navy of England, piercing the Settont ° “ as 
taking up its abode there, with the ene — a 
an insect which finds means to pierce the har est oak, 
whether in a fhip or other building. JI va senta 
collection, a piece of petrified oak from the 8 : 
island of Sheppey, pierced in every or yt P 
teredo navalis, which seems to contradict the men 
of that destructive worm’s being brought to us fro 
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the Eaft Indies ; as in all appearance and probability, 
the piece of oak in question was pierced by it in 
Sheppey, long before a pafsage round the Cape was 
found to the Eaft. 

But man will do well, even for his own personal 
safety, to make himself acquainted with the nature 
and manceuvres of a much more minute enemy than 
any hitherto mentioned, the ACARI sirones, which by 
lodging in his tkin, gives him the loathsome diseasé 
called the itch: and as this is the very same insect 
which spoils his flour, and turns his cheese to pow- 
der, under the well known name of mutes, by re- 
maining ignorant of its history, and mode of attack, 
he may get the itch in his own pantry ; nay even at 
his own table, without going to the higher lands of 
the north in quest of it: at least we know that the 
helplefs infants of the indigent are often innoculated 
for the disease, by powdering their groins with spoiled 
flour, instead of white lead, or lycopodium, to pre- 
vent excoriation from the urine, 

This insect, which the plains of Rufsia can diss 
pute the pofsefsion of, with all the mountaineers of 
Europe together, the microscope fhows to have 
eight feet, with -a few hairs on the back, and ta 
be exactly the mite of cheese and flour, as said a- 


bove *. 


* Perhaps this opinion of our ingenious correspondeat wil] be dis- 
puted.~ May not the old proverb be here applied, “jike is an ill mark.” 
We know the itch is zeadily communicated by the touch; but I have 


never heard of it being communicated by mity cheese. Edit, 
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Now, a more speculative man than your corre. 
spondent, might hazard a conjecture, that the goat 
milk cheese, so favourite a food with both the 4. 
cart, and the inhabitants of mountains, may in some 
measure account for the superior prevalency of the 
itch in those regions ; if the fact is true, which I 
must own I doubt, from my observations in one of 
the flattest countries of the world, and which certain- 
ly dues not yield, as hinted above, in that respect, to 
auy elevation above the level of the sea, which the 
barometer can point out, whilst one of our Rufsian 
pustles would hold half a dozen of your’s in its cir. 
cumference. 

Man may likewise draw great advantages, as well 
as security, from the study of insects; for, to pafs 
over the well known and valuable silk-worm, the 
cochineal, lac, and gall insects, &c. he might even save 
alight, upon some occasions, by raturalizing the cu- 
rious Cicapa Janterna.ia ot Surinam ; an insect 
something resembling a locust, which carries a na- 
tural lanthorn on its head, sufficient to light you 
about the streets the darkest night in winter. 

In fhort, was one cnly to hint in pafsing, as I am 
doing, at the multitude of striking and curious phe. 
nomena in the history of insects, it would swell a 
paper to a volume ; as it would be impofsible to pafs 
unnoticed, the showers of blood, related as prodigies 
by even grave historians, which we now know to 
have proceeded from the excrement of a flight of the 
comma butterfly (cadum of Linneeus) ; the no lefs 
sinister presage of the sea turned to blood, caused by 
myriads of the red monoc (MoNnUCULUs pilex); the 
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alarm occasioned by the jasamine hawk moth (sPuix 
atropos), crying like an infant, and bearing the fi- 
gure of a death’s head on its back, &c. &c. 

But to return to my subject, viz. the important 
tafe afsigned to insects, in the beautiful economy of 
nature, I must remark, that the Almighty has not 
confined his orders and agents merely to the destruc. 
tion of matter which has ceased to live and vegetate; 
for he has likewise provided against dangerous luxu- 
riancy in either the animal or vegetable kingdoms, 
and set bounds to excefsive multiplication of any 
particular species, by admirabie checks of different 
kinds, which will of course be pointed out by others, 
in the prosecution of a subject of which}I have only un- 
dertaken to give a rough out-line, to excite rather than 
satisfy curiosity. I hall just observe, in finifhing my 
fetch on insects, that our fields and gardens are more 
particularly exposed to those charged with this last 
commifsion, (viz. to prevent excefsive multiplica- 
tion of any particular vegetable), for that purpose 
myriads of crysomella, curculis, phalena, &c. have 
received orders, and like the former clafs, charged 
with the destruction of dead matter, are so dilligent, 
that growing vegetables are with difficulty guarded 
against them by all the ingenuity of man, at leaft be- 
fore their transmigration ; for it is in the state of ca- 
terpillars, or larve, that insects are most to be 
dreaded ; although the genus of gryllus is sufficiently 
destructive in its perfect state of a fly, particularly the 
terrible GRYLLUs migratorius, or locust of scripture, 
which still occasionally lays waste certain countries, 
whilst it furnithes constant food to the naked savages 
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of ethers, who waitits periodical arrival as Euro- 
peans do a fhoal of herrings* ; however, it is impof- 
sible not to observe even in public calamitiés, the 
goodnefs of the creator, who renders his occasional 
instruments of punifhment to one portion of the hu- 
man species, constant blefsings to another. 

In a second letter, I hall finith my fketch as far as 


intended by 
ARCTICUs. 


FRAGMENTS OF LORD BACON. 
$5 of life. 
Cinsiniat ium P- 172. and concluded. 


** * * As it is characteristick of the human na- 
ture, in distinction from all others, to be inquisitive, 
fanciful, and religious, so in the subject matter of 
feligion itself, it is ef the nature of man to be ine 
definitely various and whimsical, and since it is con- 
ceded by the most rigid and self afsuming orthodox 
divines, that our Saviour came not to annul] the ob- 
ligations of natural religion, but to fulfil and direct 
them to our everlasting happinefs, so it is no small 
part of the art of life, to prepare in old age for 
death, without harafsing either ones self or others, 
with modes of faith, which, as to the main point of 
happinefs either here or hereafter, is declared by 
the founder of our religion to be of no account. 


* We are told that John lived in the wildernefs on Jecusts and 
wild honey. 
VoL. XVii. cc 
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Now, as ever since the days of the emperor Con. 
stanstine, the church has been intimately united to 
the state, and supported by its authority, it is the 
part of a prudent man to enjoy his religious thoughts 
in private, and sacrifice his cock unto Esculapi- 
us. 

Death may be compared unto a mathematical 
point, which is in itself nothing but a termination ; 
and therefore it becomes a wise and a good man, ra- 
ther to reflect in'old age upon what is past, than 
what is to come, seeing that no material change 
can be wrought either upon his affections, or upon 
his understanding. 

He will do well to make himself acceptable to 
his relations and domestics, if he has any ; and if not 
to those who are near unto him, and minister unto 
his necefsities in the feeblenefs of his condition. 

He will do well to meditate upon the manifold 
comforts and mercies of his past life, and to solace 
himself with the company of contemplative and 
worthy persons, who may, without gloom or super- 
stition, converse with him upon the satisfaction that 
srises from the satiety of human pursuits, as rela. 
ting to the objects of sensual desire, and of the hap. 
py state that is created by intellectual curiosity, 
and meditation ; and resignation to the ordination of 
nature to which he is soon about to be subjected in 
death. 

Having long accustomed hintself to the habitudes 
that make old age amiable and respectable, and now 
finding the infirmities and weaknefs of his body to 
increase, addicting himself to frequent prayer to the 
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ed 3 father of spirits, he will be ready meekly to surren- 
an der his life unto him who gave it. 
“ Non jam se moriens difsolvi conqueratur, 
ughts Sed magis ire foras, vestemque relinquere ut anguis 
1 api. Gaunderet, prelonga Senex aut Cornua Cervus. 
End of the fragments of lord Bacon, on the art of 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSE 
OF THE PRESENT STAGNATION IN BUSINESS: 








Ir is common enough for individuals to over-trade 














~ themselves : companies sometimes do the same ; but 
~~ for a nation to over-trade itself, has scarce been ap- 
™ prehended before ; yet as the symptoms are precisely 
the same as in the case of an individual when over- 

old trading himself, we need seek for no other cause for the 
a4 present distrefs in the trading part of the nation; for 
~ the amazing extent to which trade was carried on by 
7 the Britith merchants, was 2 good deal of it upon fic- 
‘a ticious stock, for such is paper currency when ever 
J it is ifsued beyond what there is a real deposit of 
3 property for the value. The very form of the pro- 
Y mifsary notes in circulation proves this, for they are 
f all for value received, which is supposed to be the 
, deposit, to answer the credit of the notes. But 





where (in too many cases) was the deposit, when it 
came to be called for? This fthews the bad effeéts af 
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an unlimited ifsuing of paper currency.* It may 
augment the imaginary stock of a nation, to any a. 
mount, while the real stock remains just the same, 
or is perhaps daily decreasing by a losing trade. 

As allover-trading has got the name of speculation ; 
that is a person speculating upon an imaginary profit, 
that is to arise to him atsome distant period, from the 
goods he is buying ; and what has given so great encou- 
ragement to speculation is, the long credits given on 
goods bought up for the export trade, twelve months 
commonly. It is true if the merchant pays ready mo- 
ney, he gets a discount of 74 per cent. This is one way 
of raising the interest of money from 5 per cent. the 
legal, to 74 per cent, for somuch every merchant pays 
who takes tlie credit. But how prejudical high in- 
terest is to the export trade of a country may be 
seen by the following example. 

Suppose an Englifhman and a Dutchman, have 
each a 10001. lying at interest im their respective 
countries ; they meet and agree to employ this money 
in a joint venture, to a foreign market, and call in theit 
money that they may buy to the best advantage. Af. 
ter eighteen months, they have their returns: the net 
proceeds amount to just 21501. The Dutchman finds 


* Does not the ingenious writer here use the phrase paper currency 
in too loose and indefinite a sense. The writer here seems to confound 
what is commonly called wind bills with real bills granted for goods 
received, in the usual course of businefs, which ought surely to be dis 
tinguifhed from this. It does not seem that any well founded censure 
can be applied to the discounting of real bills ; and it was owing to the 
want of this accommodation that the best manufacturers have suffered 
so severely. No good reason seems yet to be afsigned, why the practice 
of discounting ¢ese bills fhould have met with obstruction. Edit; 
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he has made 301. more than if he had suffered his 

money to continue at interest for the time; but the , 
Englifhman has not a penny more than just the in- 
terest of his money, so will probably return his mo- 


ney to interest again, while the Dutchman has encou- 
ragement to continue the trade. But suppose ano- 


ther merchant buys at the same time, and takes the 
credit: as he pays 74 per cent. more for his goods, 
though sold equally well with the others, his net 
proceeds do not exceed the original cost, and as his 
bills falls due, six months before he has his re- 
turns, he is obliged to put off the time, by the help 
of bills of accommodation, which cannot be supposed 
to stand him lefs than 3 per cent. as they would be 
to renew twice in the time; so that he loses just as 
much as the Dutchman gains, supposing all other cir- 
cumstances equal. 

And so far the higher rate of interest and the long 
credit is against the export trade. To save this, so 
many merchants got into the trade ot ifsuing pro- 
mifsary notes, instead of cafh, in their payments : and 
thus trading upon an imaginary stock, no wonder if 
they extended their businefs beyond all rule of pru- 
dence, and at the same time engrof#ii% all the trade 
to themselves, as they had such an advantage over the 
merchant who was trading on real stock, as the outs 
lay of the money must be reckoned by him as an 
article in the cost of his goods, wiz the interest the 
money would have brought him in the time, if he 
had not employed it in trade ; whereas the others lay 
out no money, though they seem still to buy for ready 
money. The multiplicity of private banks, there 


‘ 
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fore, has been the chief cause of the present distrefy 
on the trading part of the nation: their credit being 
by so many failures rendered doubtful, has withdraw 
at once the imaginary stock furnifhed by them for 
the carrying on of trade. 

It is a difficult matter to restrain an improper use 
of credit without hurting credit itself, which is so ne. 
cefsary for the carrying on of an extensive businefs; 
but perhaps the following proposals might restraig 
the private banking within proper bounds. 

Let there be a charter bank establifhed in every 
considerable trading town in Britain, where a capital 
of 100,000 1. could be employed to advantage in the 
banking businefs, upon the following conditions, 

1. That before they ifsue any notes for circu 
lation, they fhall lodge four fifths of the capital stock 
contained in their charter in government’s hands, at 
3 per cent. for the security of the holders of their 
notes, and at thesame time this deposit be admitted asa 
compensation for the stamp tax ; sothat their notes or 
bills be free from that tax, in the same manner asthe 
notes of the bank of England are: that the 4 per cents, 
fhall be taken at par for the whole or any part of the 
deposit monef ;"or which reason each of these banks 
fhall be allowed to take in of that stock to the amount 
of four fifths of their charter capital, either by pur- 
chase at the market price, or by giving stock for 
them at such rates as they can agree with the stocks 


holders. 
2. That the remaining fifth to lie in the bank, be 


employed in no other trade but the purchase of eithey 
pullion or bills of exchange. 
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3. That no single person or trading house fhall 
hold more than 50001]. stock in any one of these 
banks (except the bank of England, who may hold a 
fourth of the capital stock in any of them, if they 


chuse. ) 
This article may be understood chiefly for those 


that thall’ be erected south of the Tweed ; for as the 
revenue in Scotland is mostly, if not all, collected to 
Edinburgh, to be transmitted from thence to the 
treasurey, if the three charter banks in Edinburgh 
could agree to unite into one, this united bank in Es 
dinburgh might be allowed the same privilege to 
hold the fourth of the capital stock in all the char- 
ter banks erected in any place in Scotland. 

4. That the first twelve persons who fhall sub. 
scribe for a thousand pounds or upwards, fhall act as 
directors, till the capital stock is filled up, and for 
this purpose may apply for a charter, fix the amount 
of the capital, and as soon as they have obtained their 
charter, advertise on what terms they will give 
stock for the 4 per cents. But the subscription money 
to be lodged either in the bank of England, or bank 
of Scotland, and to be employed no otherwise but in 
buying up 4 per cents. till the whole capital contained 
in the charter be filled up. 

5. To prevent the pernicious practice of stockjob- 
bing, that no person subscribing to any of these banks, 
fhall be allowed either to sell or transfer any part 
of his stock in the bank, until twelve months after 
the date of the charter; and even after this, all sales 
ef these bank’s stock, thall be by public sale, after 
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a fortnight’s advertisement in the nearest neéwspa. 
per. 

6. That as soon as the eapital is made up, and 
the deposit placed in government’s hands, the inte. 
rim directors fhall appoint a meeting of the propri. 
etors, te chuse their directors, and settle the plan 
fer carrying on their businefs to the best advantage, 

Lastly, As touching the deposite in government’s 
hands, fhould such a run be made on any of these 
banks as the cafh in bank is not sufficient to answer, 
it fhall be lawful for them to draw on the exche. 
quer to the amount of one fourth part of their depo. 
sit money ; and if this be not sufficient to answer 
the run made on them at the ead of six weeks, they 
may draw another fourth part, and so on till the 
whole of the deposit money be drawn out; but in the 


mean time they hall cease from ifsuing notes till the 
whole of the deposit money be paid into the ex. 
chequer again, with legal interest for the time it has 
been out; and if they be not able todo this in twelve 
months, reckoned from the time of their first draught, 
their charter fhall be forfeited, and the company difs 


solved. 
And if at the same time there be a law made for- 


bidding any promifsary notes to pafs in circula- 
tion under 65]. sterling in value, the charter banks 
would in a great measure remove the tempta- 
tion to private banking, as any person who had 
stock for that purpose, might be a proprietor in 
the charter bank most convenient for him; orf 
if his stock was so large he might be a proprie- 
tor severals just as suited his businefs best, and as 
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the forbidding the circulation of promifsary notes 
under 51. value, would subject the whole of the 
private banker’s circulation to the stamp tax, it 
would at least circumscribe their businefs so far ag 
to prevent a few failures amongst them putting a 
stop to the trade of the nation-again, The trading 
part of the nation wants a supply of real stock to 
carry on their trade with, instead of the fictitious 
stock furnifhed them by the private banks, which 
is now evanifhedsall at once; and it is only the stock- 
holders or public creditors that can furnith them with 
this ; for amongst the landed men at an average, 
there are as many borrowers as lenders, and such of 
them as are in condition to lend, commonly prefer 
landed security t> a merchant’s bogd ; but the public 
creditors have the stock to lend, and certainly may 
do it greatly to their own advantage, for they cer- 
tainly would make rather better than § per cent, for the 
stock that now only yields them four, and as to any 
rise in the stocks, it is more than probable, that 
the bank stocks would rise much faster than the 
four per cents. The greatest hazard is that they fhould 
rize too suddenly above the real value, like the 
South Sea, for which reason I propose forbidding the 
transferring them for a twelvemonth, by which time 
the real value may be better ascertained than it can 
be by any preceding calculation; and thould only 
twenty millions of the four per cents be taken in that 
way, it would be a saving 200,000l. a year to go- 
vernment, in reducing the interest one per cent, on 
so much of the public debt, and I am persuaded the 
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imaginary stock furnifhed by the private banks, a- 
mounted to much more than thatsum ; then consider 

“how much safer it would be for the nation to be 
trading on real than imaginary stock. 


ON THE PROGRESS AND EXTENT 
OF THE COTTON ne OF BRITAIN. 


Wirnovr entering nfinutely into “an investigation 
of all the arguments above, far lefs into a discufsion 
of the practicability of the plan of the bank proposed, 
there seems to be no room for doubting, that the general 
principle afsumed by this writer, is well founded, 
viz. that our manufactures were pufhed to an extras 
vagant pitch in point of extent, and that owing to 
this circumstance alone, sooner or later, a stagnation 
in respect to sales must have been experienced, which 
could not fail to produce effects somewhat similar 
to those which have been lately experienced. And 
though certain circumstances might have tended to 
retard or to accelerate this catastrophe, yet in the 
train we were in, this was certainly unavoidable ; 
and if so perhaps the sooner the check was experi- 
enced, the lefs severely it will be felt in the end. 
The opinion here given, is grounded on the follow 
ing authentic document. . 

, The select commiittee of the house of commons ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the state of the ex 
port trade from great Britain to the East Indies, 
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ppon the cotton manufactures of this country, in 
their report dated 4th Feb. 17.)3, state the following 
facts, with a view to exhibit a comparative view of 
the progrefs of the cotton manufacture in Britain, and 
the extent of sales of Indian piece goods. 


Value of cot- 
ton goods ma- 
nufactured 


Pounds 
weight of 


Cotton impor- 


Value of 
piece goods 
sold by the 
company. 

&- 1,435:475 


Years. 


ted. in Britain tn 


2,677,042 


+. 
oe 
CO On Au hW P-s OU. COAT An dw 


Oo 


79 


1,653,912 
1,797,508 
1,815,00 
1,609,597 
1,621,777 
1,660,892 
1,663,069 
747,12t 
1,257,868 
850,703 
1,287,110 
1,143,046 
1,055,722 
1,560,847 
1,579,247 
1,439,043 
1,202,871 
1,229,360 
1,752,356 


5:399,68 5 
35297,59% 
5-8 16,363 
6,841,354 
6,380,705 
7,401,671 
79393:944 
4,790,016 
7:564,6290 
5,198,778 
11,811,781 
7,8:6,645 
11,482,083 
18.490,384 
19,475,020 
23,250,268 
29,467,436 
32,576,023 
31,447,605 


fot 
teruing. 


£- 3,200,005 


3,950,000 
6,000,306 
6,500,000 
7,500,020 


This account comes no lower down than 1790, but 
we all know that the cotton works were greatly ex- 
tended in the years 1791 and 1792, so that by reason 
ing from analogy from what has gone before, we 
cannot compute that the quantity of cotton Wdéol ime 
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ported in 1792 could be under 40,000,000 libs, nor 
that the value of cotton goods manufactured from it 
could be lefs than 15,c00,000 }. but if in the course of 
ten years, the value of this branch of manufacture 
rose trom twe to fifteen millions, and if our exer. 
tions to extend it farther and farther continued, it is 
easy to see, that a time must soon come, when that 
progrefsive extention must be stopped ; especially 
when we advert that other nations were at the same 
time availing themselves of those very machines 
which had given us that temporary advantage, and 
thus supplying themselves with this commodity. 
Yet so blind were many persons, that they believed, 
as it fhould seem, that this businefs never could be o- 
ver-done, and from the amazing rapidity of its pro- 


grefs for some years past, they augured that its 
progrefs would be accelerated in time to come with- 


out end! ! 


While this subject is uader review, it may not 
prove unsatisfactory to the reader to see an accu- 
rate account of the places from whence we obtained 
the raw materials for this extensive manufacture, 
which the above named committee have enabled us 
to do. These are as under: 

An acconnt of the quantity of wool cotton import. 
ed into Grose Britain, between the sth of January 
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1790, and the sth of January 1791 ; 
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distinguifhing 


the countries from whence imported. 


Denmark & Norway, 
Germany, - - 
Holland, - - - 
A. Flanders, - - 
F. Flanders, i. 
France, - - - - 
Portugal, 
Spain, - - - - 
Italy, - - - ~ 
Venice, - - - 
Turkey, - - ° 
Ireland, - 
United States of A 
merica, - - 
Remaining colonies 
ditto, - . ‘ 
Anguilla, - - 
Antigua, - + - 
Barbadoes, + - 
Dominica, - - 
Grenada, - 
Jamaica, ° 
Montserrat, - 
Nevis, - - 
St. Kitts, - - 
St. Vincents, - 
Tortola, er 
Foreign’ W. Indies, 
Aftica,) *S''? 2 te 
Asia, << ” 
All other parts, - 


469,000 
36,186 
1,146,033 
517,974 
499,913 
3.964,637 
4,590,784 
104,520 
364,309 
12,900 
4,422,872 
5,431 


345,492 


821,082 


2775354 
361.337 
893,283 
426,329 

3,037,206 

3,382,164 
213,370 

_ 10,213 
784,621 

1,141,173 
143,136 
168,068 

5.699 
434,823 
134 


England. Scotland, Aggregate 
lib. weight lib. weight 


in libs 


6 
57 525,843 
go, 5 ele) 
2,254,420 


3,360 
11,533 
600 
12,920 


8,570,314 


494,349 


4,422,872 
23,646 


376,655 
2,0 


35-954 
13,599 
555434 
524,770 


9735372 
637,279 


14,100,246 


251,262 
69.707 
67,985 


Gross 
hace 


—_— er ere Or _-___- 


Total. 28,579,143 2,868,462 31,447,605 
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Hints RESPECTING SOME USEFUL KINDS OF FOREST 
TREES, NOT GENERALLY KNOWN IN THIS COUNTRY, 


Communicated by a correspondent in Manchester. 


x. Tue iron oak, which thrives three times as 
fast as the common Englifh oak, and is equally 
beautiful. This oak is sold by Mr Lucombe of Exe- 
ter, and is the oak on which he grafts the Lucombe 
oak. 

2. Populus Greca orAthenian poplar. This pep- 
lar is of the quickest growth of any tree we know, 
especially upon a gravelly soil, and therefore the 
most profitable in the neighbourhood of Manchester, 
for the purpose of making boxes, -where duration is 
not necefsary. And it is tle most ornamental deci- 
duous tree we are pofsefed of, because it is the first 
in leaf, and the last in going out of leaf, and its 
leaves never are insected nor blighted; its-bark is of 
the most beautiful silver colour. It is propagated by 
layers and suckers. 

3-Betuta, fol. rbombeo, ovatis, acitminatis, duplicota, 
serratis. This Iaminformed isthe most useful and pro- 
fitable tree in North America; it is called the black 
birch. It thrives equally well in this climate, and 
is a mot desirable tree in plantations of ornament and 
fhade, being one of the first in leaf in the spring, and 
has a beautiful bark. 





“ae ' POETRY. 
EEE 
For the Bee. 

If Dr Anderson thinks the following version from Pindar, which was 
made as a college exercise, worth inserting in the Bee, it is much 
at his service. 


Great Jove supreme, thy mighty hand 
Wings the switt lightning thro’ the tky; 
The seasons roll by thy command, 
The winged hours incefsant fly. 


While these the sacred games renew 
Me, with the various sounding lyre, 

They send the glorious strife to view, 
And all my soul with raptures fire. 


Crown’d with succefs a friend returns, 
With joy exults each generous soul : 
How ev’ry breast with ardor burns 
To hear how swift he reach’d the goal! 


Thou mighty son of Saturn old, 

Thou o’er mount tna tow’ring high, 
The load of Typhon, giant bold, 

That dared to aisault the tky 


Presidest still: receive the song, 
Which to the graces ever dear, 

Shall to the victor’s praise belong, 
On all his virtues beeming clear. 


For see on Psaumis’ glowing car 
Glad vict’ry smiling, swiftly flies, 

With olive crown’d, and seen afar, 
To raise with honour to the fkies 


Fair Camerina, blest abode, 
His native city tar renowa’d, 
Where first the rapid car he rode ; 
His every with with joy be crown’d ! 


The bounding steed, his eye delight, 
And social pleasures glad his soul, 
Fair peace attend him day and night, 
And ev’ry anxious care controul ! 


No falsehood e’er hail stain my song: 
Experience, test of ev'ry deed, 

Clymenus’ son irom scofting tongue 

’ rrr Lemnian ladies treed. 
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poetry. 
The vict’ry gain'd, with glowing wheels 
In brazen armour dazzling bright, 

A conscious pride the hero teels ; 
Hypsypile stands in his sight. 


To her when called to wear the crown, 
He cries exulting “ I am he! 

Altho’ my head be hoary grown, 

But this in youth we sometimes see. 


My heart and hand with equal speed, 
If this cam, merit any praise, 
Conceive and execute the deed 
deserving of immortal lays. 





Tue visiTor. 


To nature, on earth, a fhort visit we pay, 
That visit, at longest, no more than a day; 
We rise in the morning with tears in our eye. 

Says nature, and gives us a rattle, “ dont cry.” 

We sit down to breakfast, ’tis gone in a trice, 

And well we remember our mother’s advice ; 

The tears from our eyes we wipe off too soon, 

And play thé farce pastime through all the forenoon. 

With a thort grace, ifany, we sit down to dine ; 

At the feast we forget that the day will decline. 

*Tis declining already, for if you can see, 

‘Tho’ youtoldthe clock twelve, mark the hand ! that’s at three, 
Over coffee and tea how we trifle and prate, 

*Till ev’ning, and then, who’d have thought it so Jate ? 
Says nature, “* arise, make your bow, and away, 

My chaise at the door and the driver wont stay.” 
Reluctant we enter, the reason I know, 

We are not quite sure to what inn we fhall go: 

Inn! that’s not the word, and we know it too well, 

For homeward we go, and are going to dwell. 

And are we quite sure we will dwell at our ease ? 

And {hall we reside just as long as we please ? 

That, that is the point, but where’er we retire, 

The lease of our dwelling will never expire. 

Mankind are the visitors, warn’d at the thought, 

At your visit behave as such visitors ought, 


* 
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AN ACCOUNT OF PERSIAN COTTON, 
Comnonscarep_3 RCTICUS. 


Being a translauon~ tf ip brett the royal COND. 
eterfourgh by Mr 


mical society of §, 

GENTLEMEN, 

Atitow me to have the honour of presenting to you 
some grains of cotton seed. This seed is gathered priti- 
cipally in Persia, and is bought in the markets, from the 
peasants, who bring it in small packets, from half a poand 
to two or three pounds. It is even difficult to collect any 
quantity of it ; and it cost the person who furnifhed me 
with this sample, a great deal of time and trouble to cole 
lect three poods, which cost him nearly 3000 rubles. 

The sale of this seed is not unknown at Smyrna ; but 
what you see here, gentlemen, was bought from Boucha- 
tian merchants trading with Rufsia, and it is besides of a 
superior quality to what is found commonly at Smyrna, 
from whence the French obtained it formerly to culti- 
vate in their colonies, as well as the Maltese, who have 
also reaped so much advantage from it among their rocks, 
that it is to be feared their sweet oranges, so famous, 
and which were very lucrative to them, will soon disap- 
peat, although the only production of traffic, till withia 
these few years, of their burning and barren rocks, to give 
place to another kind of cultivation as useful, and a great 
deal more profitable. 

The Portuguese have sent this seed to Brazil, where 
its cultivation has had a wonderful succefs, in a climate 
and soil perfectly adapted to its production, so much so, 
that in a few years, the plant, by the constant and conti- 
nued attention of her ministers, flourifhed so well that it 
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may be compared with the golden fleece of the Greeks, 
It is this, gentlemen, that has induced me to give you 
this information, and to lay before you the great oceasio- 
nal, though important consequences, that result from the 
tesearches of men who reflect, who discover, and who 
communicate. 

It may be afked what is my conclusien from this fact ? 
There itis. ‘The Purtuguese nation, fermerly born down 
by a balance of trade quite against her, had drained all 
her treasures. France, Germany, Holland, and especially 
England, pofsefsed them, if we may be allowed the ex- 
prefsion, before ever they had sent them from America, 
and from the east coast of Africa. Her gold was found 
every where ; it was even in my time the most common 
current specie over all Great Britain, and in all her colo- 
nies. From one end to the other of England all payments 
were generally made in moidures of Portugal; they a- 
bounded even when guineas were rare, and really d:fficult 
to be got; but in proportion as that nation embraced 
more and more the cultivation of sugar, and especially 
of cotton, the balance of trade has taken achange. She 
now pays the manufactures of the north with these new 
raw productions ; and their gold by little and little dimi- 
nifhed, and finally disappeared entirely from foreign coun- 
tries. And I maintain, that, if it were allowed to me to 
enter into a like detail, to fhow that this seed is more 
precious and more useful to them than their mines of gold 
and of diamonds, and perhaps will make her directly thut 
up for ever both the one and the other, and never to set 
a foot on the banks of the Gambia, or at Mosambique ; 
but to pursue afsiduously the two cbjects of which I have 
been speaking. It would be then that they might with 
truth sing their Tagus auri, their Tagus with golden sands. 
Such are the inestimable fruits of iudustry, and of the 
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useful researches of true philosophers, which conduct men 
to their solid happinefs, in their industry, in their labours, 
for which their creator has formed and destined them. 
The Rufsian empire contains climates and soils perfect- 
ly proper for this cultivation, I declare to you, gentle- 
men, that if I had the means, I fhould be even jealous to 
see any one going before me in putting the first hand to 
it. Iam with a very profound respect, Gentlemen. Gc, 











LITERARY OLLA. No. x- 


For the Bre 
Gray the Poet-—A = concerning Youth. 
Conunued from p. 181. 

Walpole. 1 see you are a close and faithful disciple of 
Locke ; but may it not be plausibly objected to his sys- 
tem, that he begins with that which ought to be the final 
purpose and finifhing stroke of education. 
- Gray. Ithink not. I rather conceive that the objec- 
tion arises from an incorrect view of the subject. 

The very vocable exprefsive of instructing young peo- 
ple (I believe in most languages,) is explanatory of Mr 
Locke’s system, and of my meaning. Education is in its 
significant analysis, a leading, or a drawing forth of the 
elements of reason, for the establifhment of a reasonable, 
useful, and benevolent creature, in a prudent and respecta- 
ble member of human society. 

By observing the discourse and actions of children, it 
may easily be perceived that they begin to exercise the 
faculty of combining their ideas, of comparing, one with 
the other the objects of their immediate attention, and 
arranging these things according to the design they have 
concieved, 


Such is the first effort of reason, which is nothing more 
than the faculty of arranging. , 
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If it so happens that children are defective in their 
combinations, this defect generally arises from their 
want of attention to some intermediate idea which their 
eagernefs made them lose sight of, though it is often an 
idea very simple in its nature, and much within the ex- 
tent of their capacities, This is the important moment 
to suggest this idea to them, and they will speedily, of 
their own accord, correct their reasoning. 

In this manner, in my opinion, children may be taught 
to reason by reasoning with them. We too much under- 
value the capacities of children, and too highly over-rate 


our own. 
Suppose a child to be scrawling un some paper, and 
that he makes an attempt at drawing the likenefs of a 


mao and a house. 

He draws the man out of all proportion to the house, 
Take him out of doors. and let him see his error. He then 
begins tolay things together, and attempts to make these 
objects proportionate. How many results he may be 
made to draw from so simple an accident! and how 
much may not his rational faculties be enlarged by judi- 
cious managemeat ! 

The next step, with respect to a child; and this you 
will think very strange, is to give him an idea of govern- 
ment; and I would give it him thus. He- has a little 
mefsage to go,and as a reward for his going it properly, 
I give him a bit of cake. A stronger boy ravithes it 

‘from him, and he comes to complain. 

I call the other boys together, and I inquire into the 
truth of the matter. It is proven; and then I make the 
boys, in their turn, say whether they think the robber 
ought to be punifhed. They all agree that he robbed the 
child ; and I punith the delinquent : but not till twodays af- 
terwards, that it may be done seriously and calmly, without 
the appearance of revenge. The boy who was robbed comes 
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himself to iritercede, and I greatly commend him ; but § 
do not mitigate the punifhment of the dilinquent. The 
whole of this operation teaches the boy and his compani- 
ons the nature of justzce, and the benefit ofgovernment, or 
at least gives them the Meas of power and protection, of 
good and evil, duty, authority, and obedience. 

West. I am very much struck with the simplicity and 
force of this reasoning, and it agrees with my own expe. 
rience. 

In the summer of the year 1737, being then of Christ 
Church College, 1 pafied some weeks most agreeably at a 
gentleman’s house in the country, who hada fine young 
family of children, of whose education both he and his 
wife took a singular and most succefsful direction. 

I remember I was highly pleased with their manner of 
teaching them the principles of duty, good conduct, and 
benevolence. 

I fthall mention a few of the occasions on which they 
artfully infused important good principles into their chil- 
dren. 

One of their children had, in spite uf repeated injuncti- 


ons, climbed up a tree in a dangerous situation, close by 


the river. 

When fawning on his mother, and profefsing tender 
love to her, the said “‘ No no, dont talk to me any more 
of your love, if you loved me you would obey me, and 
not make me unhappy by exposing yourself to danger.” 

Again. Another of her childrea having got himself 
into an out-house. locks the door upon himself, and cannot 
open it again; he remains there two hours in agony, and 
is relieved by a beggar boy, who palsing by, goes in by 
the window and lets out the child. 

He runs home in trausport, but for some time forgets 
his deliverer, The father afks him how he got out? 
Who let him out? and where is the beggar? You little 
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rascal, will you endeavour to do nothing for the poor beg- 
gar. Then the heart of the little boy is all on fire to do 
something for his benefactor, and he begs a dinner for 


him, and something for covering his nakednefs in the ri- 


gour of winter. 

Will you give up your own dinner then to day for the 
beggar? Yes, and to-morrow too, and the day after to- 
morrow too, papa ! 

This wasa fine lefson. Leta child be born in whatever 
rank of life he may, we cannot too often remind him of 
the miseries of life, and the vicifsitude of fortune, or too 
often inculcate the lefsons of gratitude and of benevolence, 

Again. One of the girls was particularly fond of 
trappings and drefs. 

One day her mother, after having chid her for this fol- 
ly, orders a fine saddle and furniture to be put upon an afs ; 
and bringing the girl that way, the tells her that the has 
got a fine little pad to thow her, and produces the afs in 


gala. 
Dear mama! that a’nt a horse! that’s nothing but the 


milk afs, mama. 

O no my dear, it was the milk afs in the morning, but 
now you see I have made it a fine pad by putting this 
saddle and furniture upon her. It’s fixe clothes you know 
mifs, that distinguifhes you from the poor girls in the vil- 
lage, and soif they had your fine clothes they would be 
fine mifses too, woud’nt they? The girl saw the force of 
the ridicule immediately, and not long after the force of 
the argument. 

These are, I think, moral lefsons that are not above the 
capacity of children, and may, when the occasions offer, 
be succefsfully raised in order to inspire them with a love 
of virtue, and to deter them from the practice of vice. 

Walpole. Gentlemen, your system is good, and your il- 
lustrations are admirable; but how will you contrive to 
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get your plan put in execution? At the age when young 
people of fafhion do the physical world and the beau- 
monde the honour to beget and produce sons and daugh- 
ters, they, the illustrious parents, are too busy with the duties 
of a court, of the ridotto, the opera, the card table, and the 
pleasures of social intercourse, to have any leisure for su- 
perintendin» the education cf children ; so that they wese/y 
make use of the noble privilege of peerage to decide the 
merits of the question 4y proxy, without hearing or attend- 


ing to the arguments. 
A party always comes in the way to prevent them from 


attending to the nursery 
Vive la jeunefse ! Vive la joye! Vive le beaumende ! 


AA squib from the American Gazette. 
AN APPEAL FROM THE LEGS TO THE HEAD. 
FOR A MORE EQUAL PARTICIPATION OF RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES. 

Sheweth, 

Tuart the legs coming into the world at the same time, 
and often dcfore the head, the latter cannot, in point of 
birth, claim any greater privilege than the former. 

That the legs have been always of the utmost importance 
and utility to the bead, conducting it to and from all 
places of businefs, profit, and pleasure, and were the first 
who razsed it to its present exalted station. 

That in armies, the legs have been occasionally found a 
grand specific against gunfhot wounds, bruises, dislocations, 
and even death itself, by running away with the beadio a 
place of safety; witnefs a late great example, where the 
legs, by the wonderfu! and almost unprecedented powers of 
their swifine/s, saved lictle fhort of four thousand magna- 
nimous, freeborn Frenchmen. 

That in many particular clafses of life, the legs actually, 
and dena Side, support the head altogether, as in couriers 


? 
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chairmen, running footmen, dancing-masters, corn-cutters, 
penny postmen, and rope dancers. 

That in consequence of these, and many other similar 
benefits, of which they are to the head. They conceive 
they ought no longer to submit to those base offices 
which are afsigned them. 

That it is an hardfhip, an injustice, and a degree of 
slavery, incompatible with the rights and privileges of 
free-born legs, daily to be obliged to wade through muck 
and dirt, suppurting the whole weight of the bead, who of. 
ten sits up in lazy state, curled, bedizened, and bepow- 
dered. 

That the legs are entitled to some nobler capacity, some 
more elevated situation. 

That having nerves as well as the head (the pretended 
seat of intelligence, ) their opinions ought not only to be ta~ 
ken, and their will consulted, but all the arrears due to 
their birth and long services, fully and completely allow- 
ed them. 

That for this purpose, and availing themselves of the 
present fopry turvy disposition of the world: they demand, 
claim, and insist, that the present position of mankind (which 
they have arrogantly enjoyed now near six thousand years) 
be instantly fhifted, and that all men in future be obliged 
tostand upon their heads, instead of their legs, an elevation 
which the legs conceive they have been long since fully 
entitled to by the laws of rotation, and which they like- 
wise conceive to be most likely to produce that equality 
of representation, which fhould always be preserved by 
members of the same body. 

Signed by, and in behalf of himself, and the afsociate 
_ legs of Great Britain and Ireland, 

April the first, 
World turned up-side down. 
’ Bandy leg walk. Lec Bart. 
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